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AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


N 1916 one Phillips, a member of the staff of the Washington 
Evening Star and a student of local history, read before the 
Columbian Historical Society of the Capital of the Nation a 

paper on Benjamin Banneker, giving him credit for the publication 
in his Almanac of an article on “‘A Lasting Peace” in which he took 
advanced ground as an advocate of world peace. This discovery 
added considerably to the evaluation of the Negro mathematician, 
inventor and surveyor and was incorporated thereafter into accounts 
of Banneker’s career by writers of history including the Editor him- 
self. A generation thereafter, however, Henry Cadbury of Harvard 
University in making a study of Negro membership in the Society 
of Friends found this paper on ‘“‘A Lasting Peace” among the papers 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, a contemporary of Banneker, and bearing a 
date of production several years prior to the publication of Ban- 
neker’s Almanac. Just the other day, moreover, Dagobert D. 
Runes published through the Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., The Selected Writings of Benja- 
min Rush in which this same article appears as “A Plan of a Peace- 
Office for the United States.” 

It is well known, as the contents of this volume will show, that 
Dr. Rush was opposed to slavery and stood in the advance guard of 
those of his day who worked for its abolition. He was, moreover, a 
warm friend of Negroes and befriended many of those who came 
from the South in larger numbers than they could be easily absorbed 
by their people in Philadelphia. Admiring Banneker, therefore, it 
is contended, he probably permitted the astronomer to publish this 
article in his Almanac as embodying thought which he endorsed, 
for Banneker was also an advocate of world peace. The article as 
published was initialed B. R.; and because the type was not clear 
Phillips doubtless made the mistake of thinking that these were 
Banneker’s initials B. B. In this way a number of writers on Ban- 
neker’s career have been led astray. The only argument possible to 
support the claim of the authorship of Banneker would be that he 
produced the article and Dr. Rush copied it from the Negro astron- 
omer, but there are no available facts to support that position. 

The correction of this error is the proper thing to do to hand 
down the real truth to the generations to come. Banneker has enough 
to his credit to make him a place in the hall of fame, and it is not nec- 
essary to accredit him with the achievements of others. No historian 
is thoroughly reliable, and when he discovers his errors he should 
frankly confess them. 

This error was incorporated into histories written by Benjamin 
Brawley and in the first editions of the histories produced by Carter 
G. Woodson, but it does not appear in recent editions of these works. 
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ROBERT SMALLS AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


OBERT SMALLS, born a 
slave on April 15, 1839, 
suddenly came into promi- 


nence when in the Charleston Har- 
bor at 3:25 A.M. on May 13, 1862 
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Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. F. 
Nichols, commanding the Onward 
off Charleston, became startled on 
seeing a vessel coming directly 
from Fort Sumter to his ship. He 
immediately made ready and was 
about to fire at the approaching 
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vessel when he noticed that it was 
displaying a white flag which 
meant no offense. The vessel was 
the Planter, piloted by Robert 
Smalls, accompanied by eight men, 
five women and three children, all 
slaves. These slaves he delivered to 
freedom and the Planter to the 
Union naval squadron blockading 
the port of Charleston. This vessel 
was a three-hundred ton, side 
wheel, wood-burning, very low 
draft steamer belonging to the en- 
gineer department at Charleston 
under Brigadier General Ripley. 
The armament of the Planter con- 
sisted of a 32 pounder and a 24 
pounder howitzer, an X inch Co- 
lumbiad carriage; and it had on 
board for delivery to a fort of the 
city four pieces of artillery. 

This feat had been well planned. 
On the night before, all the officers 
went ashore and slept in the city 
after a strenuous last day of two 
weeks exertion of removing guns 
from Cole’s Island to James Is- 
land. Left alone, the eight colored 
men on board fell under the influ- 
enee of Robert Smalls, the wheel- 
man who was virtually the pilot. 
Smalls had long awaited such an 
opportunity and immediately con- 
sulted the colored men as to their 
cooperation. All but two of them 
agreed to make the dash for the 
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Union squadron. Those unwilling 
went ashore. It was a hazardous 
undertaking, for the steamer had 
to pass under the guns of Fort 
Sumter which could have blown it 
into pieces ; and, if captured, Smalls 
would have been hanged. Smalls 
took on a supply of fuel and pro- 
visions, steamed out toward the 
North Atlantic Wharf where, ac- 
cording to arrangement, he took on 
board his family and others who 
agreed to launch upon the venture. 

At 3.25 A.M. when almost every- 
thing was quiet Smails steered the 
Planter toward its objective point. 
On passing Fort Johnson the 
Planter whistled the usual salute, 
and when it reached Fort Sumter 
farther down the bay Smalls 
‘*stood in the pilot house, leaning 
out of the window with his arms 
folded across his breast, after the 
order of Captain Relay, the com- 
mander of the boat, and his head 
covered with the huge straw hat 
which Captain Relay commonly 
wore on such occasions. The signal 
required to be given by all steam- 
ers passing out, was blown as cool- 
ly as if General Ripley were on 
board, going out on a tour of in- 
spection. Sumter answered by sig- 
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nal, ‘All right,’ and the Planter 
headed toward Morris Island, then 
occupied by Hatch’s light artillery, 
and passed beyond the range of 
Sumter’s guns before anybody sus- 
pected anything was wrong.”’ 
When the purpose of the man in 
control of the vessel became evi- 
dent Fort Sumter signaled to Mor- 
ris Island to stop her, but it was 
too late. As soon as the Planter 
and the Union vessel came within 
hailing distance of each other, Cap- 
tain Nichols boarded the Planter 
and Smalls delivered the steamer 
to him. From the Planter Smalls 
was transferred to the Augusta, 
the flagship off the bar under the 
command of Captain Parrott, by 
whom the Planter with Smalls and 
her crew were sent to Port Royal 
to Rear Admiral Dupont, then in 
command of the Southern squad- 
ron. 

Commenting on this exploit this 
officer said in his report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, ‘‘The bringing 
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out of this steamer, under all the 
circumstances, would have done 
credit to any one.’’ He said fur- 
ther, ‘‘This man, Robert Smalls, is 
superior to any who have come into 
our lines—intelligent as many of 
them have beens His information 
has been most interesting, and por- 
tions of it of the utmost impor- 
tance.’’ This officer said also, ‘‘The 
steamer is quite an acquisition to 
the squadron by her good machin- 
ery and very light draft.’’ Another 
officer said, ‘‘She will be of much 
service to us, as we have compara- 
tively no vessels of light draft.’’ 
Smalls served as pilot on other 
vessels including the Crusader, 
Huron, Paul Jones, and Keokuk. 
When in a trying engagement the 
captain of the vessel attacked 
abandoned his post, Smalls took 
charge, extricated the vessel from 
the midst of the onslaught and pi- 
loted it to safe waters. For this 
gallant service he was promoted to 
the rank of captain and placed in 
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charge of the Planter, beginning 
on March 1, 1864. Smalls was in 
charge of the Planter in 1865 when 
Charleston fell in February of that 
year. On April 15, 1865 Smalls 
piloted the Planter back into the 
Charleston harbor with Henry 
Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and George Thompson 
aboard and hoisted the United 
States Flag over Fort Sumter. 
Smalls served as captain in charge 
of the steamer until it was put out 
of commission in 1866. 

In civilian life Captain Smalls 
was still the hero. His people all 
but worshiped him. He was, more- 
over, a man of considerable practi- 
eal education acquired while in 
slavery by both book learning and 
experience in important positions. 
He was noted for his zeal, good 
sense, and unselfishness. While two 
of his partisans were talking about 
him on th corner of a street one 
day, one said to the other, ‘‘I tell 
you Smalls is the greatest man in 
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the world.’’ The other said, ‘‘ Yes, 
he’s great, but not the greatest 
man.’’ ‘‘Pshaw, man,’’ inquired 
the enthusiastic admirer, ‘‘who’s 
greater than Smalls?’’ To which 
came the reply, ‘‘Why, Jesus 
Christ.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said the laudator, 
‘*Smalls is young yet.”’ 

Regarded by his recently eman- 
cipated people as greatest man in 
his district, they turned immedi- 
ately to him for leadership when 
they were elevated to the rank of 
citizens by the War Amendments 
and became the dominant majority 
of the voters of South Carolina. 
He was chosen as a delegate to the 
Constitutional convention of 1868 
under which the State was recon- 
structed. He was elected in 1868 
to the South Carolina House of 
Representatives where he piloted 
through the Homestead Act and 





the Civil Rights Bill. In 1870 he 
was elected to the State Senate to 
fill an unexpired term and was 
chosen in 1872 to succeed himself. 
In that body he served on its im- 
portant committees and figured 
conspicuously in its deliberations. 
In 1873 he was appointed lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Third Regiment 
of the South Carolina State militia. 
Later he was promoted to the rank 
of brigadier-general of the Second 
Brigade of the State militia and 
later to the rank of major-general 
of the Second Division of the State 
militia. 

General Smalls, moreover, had 
long been a national figure. He 
easily became a prominent factor 
in the development of the Repub- 
lican party in the South. He was 
sent as a delegate to the National 
Republican Conventions of 1872, 
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1876, and 1884, and became a fa- 
miliar figure in those that followed. 
In the meantime his constituents 
had made him their representative 
in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was elected to the 
Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Con- 
gresses (March 4, 1875 to March 3, 
1879). He was defeated for re- 
election in 1878 doubtless because 
of trumped-up political charges 
brought against him by the re- 
stored bourbon element, but he suc- 
cessfully contested the election of 
George D. Tillman to the Forty- 
seventh Congress and served from 
July 19, 1882 to March 3, 1883. 
General Smalls was elected to the 
Forty-eighth Congress to fill a va- 
eaney caused by the death of Ed- 
mund W. M. Mackey. He was re- 
elected to the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress and served from March 18, 
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1884 to March 3, 1887. He failed 
of reelection in 1886. He was col- 
lector of the port of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, from 1897 to 1913. 

In the Congress of the United 
States General Smalls figured as a 
loyal member of the political party 
to which the freedmen owed their 
emancipation. He made himself a 
sort of watchman to safeguard the 
freedmen against the ever aggres- 
sive opposition to the reconstruc- 
tionists operating under the spon- 
sorship of the Republican party 
and the protection of the United 
States Army. He was not much 
of a debating legislator. He was 
best prepared as a campaigner. He 
never made prolonged speeches, 
but he was excellent in repartee. 
It is said that he was not well edu- 
cated, but Smalls could read, write 
and speak the English language 
correctly as his own writings will 
show and as testified by the writer 
and many others who were person- 
ally acquainted with him. 

When the conservative element 
in South Carolina took over the 
State government in 1877 they 
trumped up _ political charges 
against Smalls and other Negroes 
holding office. Smalls, in their way 
of doing things, was convicted of 
bribery, but the evident injustice 
of such proceedings was so appar- 
ent that the courts never punished 
him. This charge was played up 
against him in all the campaigns 
for Congress thereafter, however, 
and caused him several defeats, but 
both whites and blacks so thorough- 
ly believed in his truthfulness and 
honesty that they made him their 
representative in Congress for five 
terms. He presented many war 
claims, secured the passage of 
three private relief bills and an ap- 
propriation for the Port Royal 
storehouse and docks, and worked 
hard to secure a refund of the 
taxes levied on the Beaufort dis- 
trict during the war. He fought 
hard also for the provision against 
the segregation of the races in 
inter-state travel. He and his 
friends in Congress endeavored 
unsuccessfully to secure adequate 
compensation for the Planter as a 
prize. The vessel was taken over by 


the Federal Government at a value 
of only $9,000. The captain and 
the crew received only one half of 
this amount, and the captain only 
one-third of the half, or $1,500. 
According to honorable appraisers 
the ship and the munitions which 
it carried were worth at least $70,- 
000, but Congress never responded 
favorably to this proposal. Gen- 
eral Smalls attempted much, but 
being in the small minority of those 
representing a race constituting a 
despised group he could not easily 
achieve tangible results. 

In making an’ estimate of the 
services of General Smalls his po- 
litical enemies have left much in 
print to besmirch his character, but 
they offer no proof which an un- 
biased court would accept. If he 
were the undesirable man that 
these calumniators say he was, it is 
very strange that his Negro con- 
stituents practically worshipped 
him and, whenever free from in- 
timidation and fraud, reelected 
him to Congress. Many whites ad- 
mired him, moreover, because of 
his sterling character. Smalls was 
kind and considerate of everyone 
even going to the rescue of his 
former owner who in the changed 
order came to want and would have 
died in poverty, had not Smalls 
befriended her in time of need. 

It is not strange, then, that Sir 
George Campbell, a member of the 
British parliament traveling in 
South Carolina in the Reconstruc- 
tion period, said of Smalls, ‘‘I also 
made the acquaintance of General 
S(malls), the Negro congressman 
for this district, who has just been 
ousted in the recent election, or 
rather will be ousted in conse- 
quence. . General S(malls) is 
the hero who carried off the gun- 
boat Planter from the Confeder- 
ates. He is a robust, burly, dark 
man, now in the prime of life and 
very popular with the blacks. I 
like what I have seen of General 
S(malls).’’ A few days later Sir 
George Campbell recorded in his 
journal, ‘‘I still like General 
S(malls) on further acquaintance. 
He is not very highly educated or 
brilliant,-but is a thoroughly rep- 
resentative man among these peo- 
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ple, and seems to have their un- 
limited confidence.’’ (Black and 
White in the South, pp. 341-45.) 

General Smalls left children and 
grandchildren who have become 
useful and prominent in the serv- 
ice of their race and nation. He 
was married twice. His first wife 
was Hannah (Jones) Smalls who 
bore him three children, Elizabeth 
Lydia, Robert, Jr., and Sara. His 
second wife Anna (Wigg) Smalls 
bore him one son, William Robert 
Smalls. Robert Junior died early. 
Sara Smalls was educated at Miner 
Normal School in Washington, 
D. C., and at the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music. She taught music 
for some years at the South Caro- 
lina State Teachers College at 
Orangeburg, married Dr. Jay Wil- 
liams, a physician practicing in 
Pueblo, Colorado, and died there 
without offspring. Robert Smalls, 
Jr., died in childhood. William 
Robert Smalls was educated at the 
Armstrong Manual Training High 
School in Washington, D. C., and 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He taught in Texas, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. He once served as an 
instructor at Morehouse College. 
He served in the First World War 
and attained the rank of lieuten- 
ant. His most important work has 
been in connection with the Urban 
League in Pittsburgh and Toledo. 
He married Martinique Gray of 
Pittsburgh. They have two chil- 
dren and two grandchildren. 

The oldest of these three chil- 
dren from the first marriage of 
General Smalls, Elizabeth Lydia, 
was educated at West Newton, 
Massachusetts, in Allen’s English 
and Classical School. She served 
as her father’s secretary when he 
was in Congress, and later married 
Samuel J. Bampfield, a graduate 
of Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, who became a member of 
the South Carolina legislature, 
served as clerk of the county court 
of Beaufort for twenty years and 
was the postmaster there at the 
time of his death. His wife suc- 
ceeded him as postmaster and 
served later as secretary to Miss 
Rosa B. Cooley at the Penn School 
at Frogmore. 
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From the marriage of the Bamp- 
fields came eleven children, two 
of whom died in infancy. Julia, 
the oldest of these children, was 
educated at the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth in Philadelphia, and 
taught at Beaufort, and then mar- 
ried William Henry Stinson. Her 
husband became principal of the 
Beaufort High School, later head 
of the boarding department of Bid- 
dle (Johnson C. Smith University ) 
and finally became principal of the 
Second Ward High School in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. She served 
as an instructor in the same school. 


They have one son, William H. B. 
Stinson, a graduate of Johnson C. 
Smith University and Columbia, 
who is now functioning as the 
principal of the Browne Junior 
High School in Washington, D. C. 

From this line came also Mrs. 
Thelma Stinson Boyd, her daugh- 
ter, who taught two years and mar- 
ried Palmer Boyd, whose daughter, 
Julia Boyd, is a beautician and 
whose son, Palmer Boyd, Jr., is a 
traveling salesman. Then came 
also Edna Stinson Robinson, a 
Fisk graduate who married Ar- 
drey Robinson, a plasterer. They 
have no children and she is a teach- 
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er in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Camilla Roberta Stinson, another 
child, a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University, is a supervisor of 
instruction in home economics in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Julian Leigh 
Stinson, still another of this 
branch, attended Johnson C. Smith 
University, married Catherine 
Elizabeth Hairston, runs a filling 
station in Charlotte, and has a com- 
fortable home blessed with two 
children. 

Roberta Tomasina Cannady, an- 
other Stinson, finished Johnson C. 
Smith University, taught a while 
at Gastonia, North Carolina, and 
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then married David E. Cannady, a 
policeman on the juvenile delin- 
queney squad in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, They have two children. 
Mary Helen Greenlee, still another 
Stinson, acquired her education 
also at Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, married Dr. Edward C. 
Greenlee of Pittsburgh, captain in 
the Medical Reserve, now practic- 
ing in that city. They have one 
son. Bampfield Stinson, a brother, 
finished Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity also, served in the Second 
World War in which he was 
wounded twice, and received the 
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Purple Heart. He is now studying 
business administration at West- 
ern Reserve University. He mar- 
ried Dorothy Peoples, but as yet 
they have no offspring. 

Sara Bampfield Meyer, now de- 
ceased, was the second child of 
Elizabeth Lydia and Samuel J. 
Bampfield. She was educated at 
the Institute for Colored Youth in 
Philadelphia, married Edward F. 
Myer, an accountant in the Navy 
Yard at Bremerton, Washington. 
They had two children, one son, 
Bampfield Wallace Meyer, a Hamp- 
ton college graduate, who became a 
master mechanic. Yaddie Bamp- 
field, another child of this line, fin- 
ished Harbison College, married 
Dr. Charles 8. Simpson who prac- 
ticed medicine for thirty years in 
Beaufort. They bought the old 
homestead of General Smalls and 
preserved it. They had one daugh- 
ter, Laura E. Simpson, a product 
of Johnson C. Smith University. 
She taught a few years and recent- 
ly served the United States Govern- 
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ment in Washington. Robert 
Smalls Bampfield was educated at 
Johnson C. Smith University, 
served in the First World War 
with the rank of first lieutenant, 
and received the Purple Heart. In 
civilian life he was a railway mail 
clerk. He married Elizabeth Mc- 
Cullum who died early and later 
he married Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Dunn. They have no children. 
Elizabeth Bampfield was educated 
at Atlanta University. She taught 
awhile and then became a govern- 
ment worker in Washington, D. C., 
where she distinguished herself as 
a religious worker of the Presby- 
terian faith and later married 
Woolsey Hall, the noted civic work- 
er who has deeply impressed his 
worth on the public. They have no 
children. Albert Barnes Bampfield, 
her brother, was educated at John- 
son C. Smith University. He be- 
came a railway mail clerk and is 
still operating from Augusta, 
Georgia. He married Lillian 
(Continued on page 46) 
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VALIANT TROTTER 


for the freedom of full citi- 

zenship has produced many 
remarkable heroes and heroines 
who add lustre to American his- 
tory. Few had a career at once 
so attractive and so instructive as 
that of William Monroe Trotter 
(1872-1934). 

Several dramatic episodes in 
Trotter’s life made him a figure of 
national and even international 
significance and eminence, and so 
it is difficult to see how his mem- 
ory has been allowed to fade since 
his death. He startled the nation 
by challenging Booker T. Wash- 
ington at the outset of his career, 
taking exception to the fundamen- 
tal philosophy of the Tuskegee 
sage. He defied President Wood- 
row Wilson when the latter insti- 
tuted segregation of Negroes em- 
ployed in offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. He threw 
down the gauntlet against racial 
discrimination on a world scale 
when he intervened at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference in 1919, 
surmounting huge obstacles to at- 
tend in person. He pioneered in 
the staging of picket lines to pro- 
test plays derogatory to the Negro 


T HE Negro people’s struggle 
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people when he led a demonstra- 
tion against the infamous ‘‘Birth 
of a Nation.’’ He was the first 
American Negro leader to organize 
mass struggles on issues with na- 
tional and international implica- 
tions since the days of Frederick 
Douglass and the abolitionists. 

What kind of man was Trotter? 
Physically he was a man of medium 
height, light-complexioned, and 
sturdily built. Those vital statis- 
ties are of minor importance, how- 
ever. Primarily an agitator, though 
with more foresighted statesman- 
ship than is usually possessed by 
most of those necessary stimuli to 
human progress, Trotter left his 
imprint upon the field of crusading 
journalism through his editorship 
of the Guardian, which he founded 
in Boston in 1901. 

Present-day interest in Trotter’s 
career springs from knowledge of 
a few vivid incidents in his life, 
and these are illustrative of the 
bold intransigence of the man. His 
name has come to be synonymous 
with unflagging devotion to princi- 
ple, the outstanding deficiency of 
Negro leadership, according to 
diseussants of the subject in bull 
sessions on college campus, in bar- 
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ber shop, or in pool room. Born 
to the sable purple, as the son of 
a man holding the Federal office 
which then was the apex of Negro 
patronage—Recorder of Deeds of 
the District of Columbia—Trotter 
was reared in a home in Massa- 
chusetts without hearing the wolf 
baying at the door, though his 
birth preceded the panic of 1873 
by only a year. He was educated 
in a neighborhood, Hyde Park, 
where to this day few Negroes re- 
side, and when he was graduated 
from the Hyde Park High School 
in 1890, he left as a scholastic and 
extra-curricula leader of his class. 
Inevitably he matriculated at Har- 
vard College, from which he re- 
ceived the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M., magna cum laude, in 1895; 
in his junior year he became the 
first Negro student to be elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Trotter’s college years were re- 
markable not only for his recog- 
nized attainments in scholarship, 
but for their foreshadowing his 
subsequent career as a reformer. 
He belonged to clubs concerned 
with civic rather than convivial 
objectives, as is evident from their 
very names: the Prohibition Club 
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and the Total Abstinence League 
(all his life he was a teetotaler). 
His sentimental attachment for 
Harvard remained strong, and he 
was a familiar figure at the annual 
reunions of the alumni on Com- 
mencement Day when the great 
and near-great among Harvardians 
return to revive memories of their 
youth spent in the ‘‘groves of 
Academe.’’ 

After his graduation from col- 
lege Trotter became a real estate 
broker in Boston, often negotiat- 
ing the sale of valuable properties. 
He took part fitfully and listlessly 
in local politics in the interest of 
the Republican Party candidates, 
and he was appointed assistant 
registrar of voters for the City of 
Boston. When, on June 27; 1899, 
he married Geraldine Louise Pin- 
dell (died 1918), who was, like him, 
to devote her life to the struggle 
for democratic rights for their 
people; he was a young man whose 
prospects looked bright in the cur- 
rent meaning of the word. Mrs. 
Trotter was the kind of wife of 
whom every man dreams, but whom 
few ever get: the understanding 
helpmeet and closest co-worker, 
pursuing common aims. 

The year 1901 marked the criti- 
eal point of Trotter’s life, for it 
witnessed the establishment of the 
Guardian. Plans for this project 
were carefully formulated down 
to the minutest details. Not over- 
looked was the symbolism of pub- 
lishing the newspaper on the same 
floor of the same building where 
William Lloyd Garrison had pub- 
lished The Liberator and where 
the first edition of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin had 
likewise been issued, ‘‘whence 
comes my inspiration to battle 
against the undoing of their ef- 
forts,’’ as Trotter later declared. 
The motto of the Guardian was: 
‘For every right, with all tly 
might,’’ and the newspaper’s main 
object was ‘‘a propaganda against 
discrimination based on color and 
denial of citizenship rights because 
of color.’’ 

What prompted Trotter to give 
up his comfortable success as a 


real estate broker for the hazard- 
ous insecurity of an agitator’s ex- 
istence has often excited the puz- 
zled curiosity of inquirers. Once 
he himself explained his motives 
to his Harvard classmates: ‘‘The 
conviction grew upon me that pur- 
suit of business, money, civic, or 
literary position was like building 
a house upon the sands, if race 
prejudice and persecution and pub- 
lic discrimination for mere color 
was to spread up from the South 
and result in a fixed caste of color. 
I realized that the Democracy 
which" I had enjoyed at dear old 
Harvard was not secure for Amer- 
icans of color, just because of their 
pigmentation. It would mean that, 
however native and to the manner 
born, every colored American 
would be really a civil outcast, 
forever an alien, in the public life. 

‘*So I plunged in to contend for 
full equality in all things govern- 
mental, political, civil, and judi- 
cial, as far as race, creed, or color 
was concerned. I opposed all com- 
promise, whether advocated by 
Professor Booker T. Washington 
or President William Howard 
Taft, to say nothing of race op- 
pression as advocated by Senator 
Benjamin Tillman. 

‘* . . My vocation has been to 
wage a crusade against lynching, 
disenfranchisement, peonage, pub- 
lie segregation, injustice, denial of 
service in public places for color, 
in war time and in peace.’’ 

The Guardian was a national 
institution when one of the first 
strikingly dramatic events in its 
editor’s life occurred. Trotter, his 
sister Mrs. Maude Trotter Steward, 
a Wellesley College alumna who 
is now his successor in the editor- 
ship, and other associates were ar- 
rested as the result of violence 
which grew out of their heckling 
a meeting staged on July 30, 1903 
at Columbus Avenue African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
Boston, at which Booker T. Wash- 
ington was the featured speaker. 
William H. Lewis, Sr., the cele- 
brated lawyer who was later as- 
sistant attorney-general of the 
United States during the adminis- 
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tration of President William How- 
ard Taft, presided over the assem- 
blage. Trotter and his followers 
hissed and interjected remarks so 
much during the course of Wash- 
ington’s address that the police 
had to be called. Trotter, Mrs. 
Steward, and one Granville Mar- 
tin, a disciple otherwise unknown 
to the annals of Boston history, 
were arrested; the two men were 
fined fifty dollars and sentenced 
to thirty days’ imprisonment in 
the Charles Street Jail when their 
appeal was lost in the Superior 
Court. Mrs. Steward was acquitted 
of the charge of having stuck a 
hatpin into a policeman’s buttocks. 
Defending counsel were Edgar 
Park Benjamin, prominent Boston 
attorney, and the late Clement 
Garnett Morgan of Cambridge, 
who had the distinction of being 
the first Negro class orator at Har- 
vard College. 

The incident rankled in Booker 
T.Washington’s breast, and he as- 
sailed his antagonists as being 
‘‘ignorant in regard to the actual 
needs of the coloured people in the 
South today.’’ Trotter, however, 
justified his position on the ground 
that since Washington had a veri- 
table monopoly of the then preva- 
lent avenues of publicity such as 
press and pulpit, there was no 
other way of reaching the public 
with his own views on Negro free- 
dom. It is perhaps significant that 
one of the questions which the heck- 
lers asked of the Tuskegee educa- 


’ tor was concerned with whether the 


Negro should expect less from his 
freedom than the white man from 
his. 

Trotter and his whole school of 
thought detested Washington as 
a compromiser for counseling that 
the Negro people’s struggle for 
political rights should be soft- 
pedaled while all the organ-stops 
should be opened on his striving 
to obtain industrial education. 
They collaborated with Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois in asserting the 
claims of the so-called ‘Talented 
Tenth’ or intelligentsia for consid- 
eration, basing their educational 
theories, with almost equal one- 
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sidedness, on this important, 
though not decisive, sector of the 
Negro population. Yet Trotter di- 
verged from DuBois in consistent- 
ly emphasizing the primacy of the 
political phase of the Negro peo- 
ple’s struggle for integration, for 
the freedom of full citizenship. 
That divergence was the motive 
behind his abstention from active 
participation in the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, though he was one 
of the founders of the Niagara 
movement, its forerunner, in 1905. 
The organization with which he 
was most closely identified was the 
National Equal Rights League. 

Broadly speaking, as an organiz- 
er Trotter left much to be desired. 
However, his protest to President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1906 over 
the discharge of three companies 
of the 25th United States Infantry 
Regiment, alleged to have shot up 
Brownsville, Texas, when pro- 
voked by rabidly anti-Negro hood- 
lums, received national attention. 
Likewise, in 1910, he successfully 
organized the agitation which 
forced off the Boston stage the 
performance of the Negro-baiting 
play, ‘‘The Clansman,’’ written 
by the late Thomas Dixon. In 
1915 he led a demonstration which 
picketed the theatre where Dixon’s 
‘“‘The Birth of a Nation’’ was be- 
ing performed. For this latter ac- 
tivity he was arrested, tried, and 
subsequently acquitted. 

Two years previously Trotter 
was in the national spotlight when 
he led a delegation in 1913 to 
President Woodrow Wilson to reg- 
ister protest against the policy of 
segregating Negro employees in 
government offices in the nation’s 
capital. Advising that ‘‘the col- 
ored citizens of the United States 
should now and always present a 
united opposition to all discrimi- 
nation against them,’’ the late 
Moorfield Storey, first president of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
wrote to congratulate his valiant 
fellow-Bostonian. In 1922, during 
the administration of President 
Calvin Coolidge, Trotter renewed 


his opposition by presenting a pe- 
tition for the abolition of segrega- 
tion in Federal government offices. 

How far Trotter was ahead of 
his times was indicated by his mili- 
tant advocacy, as president of the 
New England Suffrage League, of 
enforcement of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, of a National anti-Jim Crow 
bill, and of Federal aid to South- 
ern education. 

World War I tested Trotter’s 
mettle as a farsighted leader of his 
people. He labored for the realiza- 
tion of Allied war aims ‘‘to make 
the world safe for democracy,’’ 
opposing the establishment of the 
separate training center for Negro 
officers at Des Moines, Iowa. He 
succeeded in persuading many of 
his young Boston followers not to 
use opportunities to obtain com- 
missions under the conditions of 
segregation imposed upon them. 

Trotter’s greatest achievement 
happened in 1919 when the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference convened. 
Desiring to place the Negro ques- 
tion in the United States before the 
assembled Allied statesmen, Trot- 
ter applied to the State Depart- 
ment for a passport, which was 
refused. As resourceful as a pro- 
fessional revolutionist on the order 
of Lenin and Stalin, he was not 
dismayed, but learned the art of 
cooking from Mrs. Emma Gibson, 
a stalwart friend, sufficiently to 
get a job as second cook on a trans- 
Atlantic steamer. Thus disguised 
he journeyed to Paris as an elected 
delegate of the National Equal 
Rights League,and as secretary of 
the Race Petitioners to the Peace 
Conference. He was provided with 
a desk in a sympathizer’s office 
near the Bourse or Stock Ex- 
change, his base of operations for 
an onslaught of petitions to the 
Peace Conference. Efforts of Pre- 
mier Jan Christian Smuts of the 
Union of South Africa and of 
Britain’s Lord Robert Cecil (after- 
wards Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood) were chiefly responsible for 
the Conference’s refusal to include 
any proviso in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations outlawing 
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racial discrimination, as proposed 
by the Japanese delegation. Upon 
his return home Trotter appeared 
at a hearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Unit- 
ed States Senate. As Secretary of 
the National Equal Rights League 
he acted as spokesman for a dele- 
gation interviewing President War- 
ren G. Harding in 1922. The fol- 
lowing year he was at the White 
House again under the same au- 
spices. In 1924 he circulated peti- 
tions urging the release of Negro 
soldiers imprisoned on the charge 
of having rioted in Houston, Texas. 

The famed Scottsboro Case of 
1931 found Trotter an uncompro- 
mising champion of the nine boys 
who were arrested near Scotts- 
boro, Alabama, on the charge of 
attacking two white girls who were 
hoboes on the freight train on 
which they were all riding in quest 
of jobs. He gave space generously 
in the columns of the Guardian 
to chronicling the activities under- 
taken in behalf of the*Scottsboro 
boys by their foremost defenders, 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
the International Labor Defense, 
and the Communist Party. 

New Deal progressivism ushered 
in by the election of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt attracted the en- 
thusiastie allegiance of Trotter, 
the Independent, who expounded 
Roosevelt’s humanitarian ideals. 
By 1934 he became so preoccupied 
with financial worries and with 
the local and national problems 
with which he had to wrestle that 
his working hours grew so long 
as to sap his physical energies. 
He developed a kind of amnesia 
from overwork and lack of recrea- 
tion. It manifested itself in his 
habit of pacing the floor, rapt in 
thought, oblivious of his surround- 
ings. He was still the Trotter of 
the infectious belly laugh, with the 
zest for life which enabled him to 
enjoy the ragtime dances which 
the Guardian had often sponsored 
for the purpose of raising funds 
to finance its own publication and 
to carry on the work of the Na- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FRANCIS BARBER, DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON’S 
NEGRO SERVANT 


HE story of Francis Barber, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Negro 
servant, is difficult to relate 
with accuracy. Barber naturally 
was not regarded as an important 
member of Johnson’s circle and 
few scholars have concerned them- 
selves with his history except in so 
far as it contributes directly to our 
knowledge of his master. Refer- 
ences to Barber are relatively few 
and often contradictory. But from 
these fragments and from the 
scholarship and hero worship that 
have been applied to Dr. Johnson it 
is possible to build a history of 
Francis Barber’s life and to see in 
it a reflection of aspects of John- 
son’s character which are not so 
readily revealed in the lexicograph- 
er’s relations with the more dis- 
tinguished or intimate among his 
circle. And Barber’s story is of 
value in indicating something of 
the position of the Negro in Eng- 
land during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Despite Samuel Johnson’s belief 
in the virtues of a stratified soci- 
ety, his political and religious con- 
servatism, and his opposition to 
such democratic principles as free- 
dom of the press, he was a liberal 
and in advance of his time in his 
attitude toward slavery. He spoke 
of the ‘‘natural right of negroes to 
liberty and independence,’’ drank 
a toast to ‘‘the next insurrection 
of the negroes in the West Indies,’’ 
and insisted that, ‘‘An individual 
may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by 
a crime; but he cannot by that 
erime forfeit the liberty of his chil- 
dren.’’ He condemned Jamaica as 
‘a place of great wealth and 
dreadful wickedness, a den of ty- 
rants and a dungeon of slaves,’’ 
and asked of America, ‘‘ How is it 
that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of ne- 
groes?’’ Even so, since Dr. John- 
son often assumed attitudes simply 
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for the sake of argument, it is 
slightly surprising to find him put- 
ting such an advanced point of 
view into practice as concretely as 
he did in his care for his black 
servant. 

Francis Barber was born in 
Jamaica about 1740 and was 
brought to England in 1750 (or 
1752) by ‘‘Colonel’’ Bathurst, the 
father of Johnson’s intimate 
friend. The ‘‘Colonel’s’’ will, 
which was not even made until 
1754, gave Barber ‘‘his freedom 
and twelve pounds in money.’’ 
Sometime prior to March 1752, 
‘*Colonel’’ Bathurst sent Barber 
off to a small cottage school at Bar- 
ton in Yorkshire where he studied 
for a short while. He left the 
school to become Dr. Bathurst’s 
servant and it was from Dr. Ba- 
thurst that he went into Johnson’s 
service, evidently in April 1752. 
This was soon after Mrs. Johnson’s 
death. Probably the loss of his 
wife and the comparative affluence 
in which he found himself as a re- 
sult of the popularity of The Ram- 
bler and The Adventurer led John- 
son to the odd decision that he 
needed a body servant. From the 
very beginning Barber exhibited 
the qualities which made so many 
Johnsonians describe him as 
‘‘faithful,’’ for Mrs. Piozzi said of 
this time, ‘‘The negro Francis ran 
away, though in the middle of the 
night, to Westminster, to fetch Dr. 
Taylor to his master, who was all 
but wild with excess of sorrow.’’ 


But Barber was a young man 
and he tired of the dull service to 
the noted author. After a few 
years, and possibly some disagree- 
ment with his master, he ran away 
to serve an apothecary in Cheap- 
side. The disagreement, if any, 
could not have been serious be- 
eause he still visited Johnson occa- 
sionally. He returned to his serv- 
ice in 1758, but wander-lust struck 


again and he ran away to sea. 
Johnson, who abhorred the sea, 
could not understand such an ac- 
tion and he soon tried to secure 
Barber’s release from the navy. 
In March 1759, Tobias Smollett 
wrote to John Wilkes requesting 
Barber’s discharge and return to 
Dr. Johnson. That Johnson was 
willing to ask Wilkes’ help, even 
through Smollett, indicates how 
much affection he must have had 
for the Negro. 

Barber served among the crew 
of H. M. 8S. Stag all during his en- 
listment and it was from this ship 
that he was discharged by Ad- 
miralty order on August 8, 1760. 
Barber was no seaman (he was 
carried on the records as ‘‘L. M.,’’ 
ie., Land Man), but it does not 
seem that his rather delicate con- 
stitution suffered any ill effects 
from his naval service and he 
stated that he was discharged 
through no wish on his part. The 
following letter, written while the 
Stag was at sea in November, 1759, 
and presumably addressed to Dr. 
George Hay, would appear to sup- 
port Barber’s statement: 

Sir: 

I should not have easily prevailed 
upon myself to trouble a Person in 
your high station with a request, had 
I not observed that Men have Com- 
monly benevolence in proportion to 
their capacities, and that the most 
extensive minds are most open to 
solicitation. 

I have a Negro Boy named Francis 
Barber, given me by a Friend whom 
I much respect, and treated by me 
for some years with great tenderness. 
Being disgusted in the house he ran 
away to sea, and was'in the Summer 
on board a ship stationed at Yarmouth 
to protect the fishery. 

It would be a great pleasure and 
some convenience to me, if the Lords 
of the Admiralty would be pleased to 
discharge him, which as he is no sea- 
man, may be done with little injury 
to the King’s serivce. 

You were pleased, Sir, to order his 
discharge in the Spring at the re- 
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quest of Mr. Wilkes, but I left Lon- 
don about that time and received no 
advantage from your favour. I there- 
fore presume to entreat that you will 
repeat your order, and inform me how 
to co-operate with it so that it may be 
made effectual. 

I shall take the liberty of waiting 
at the Admiralty next Tuesday for 
your answer. I hope my request is 
not such as it is necessary to refuse, 
and what it is not necessary to refuse, 
I doubt not but your humanity will 
dispose you to grant, even to one that 
can make no higher pretensions to 
your favour than, Sir, Your most obe- 
dient and Most humble Servant. 

SAM: JOHNSON 


Little is known of Barber’s ac- 
tivities during the next few years 
except that he returned to John- 
son’s service. Evidently he had at 
least a few friends of his own race 
in London. When the Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel Turner called at No. 1, 
Inner Temple Lane, he found that 
Dr. Johnson was not at home, ‘‘and 
when Francis Barber, his black 
servant, opened the door to tell me 
so, a group of his African country- 
men were sitting around a fire in 
the gloomy ante room; and on their 
all turning their sooty faces at once 
to stare at me, they presented a 
curious spectacle.’’ This is the only 
record of Barber’s association with 
other Negroes. 

But Barber had friends. Mrs. 
Piozzi noted him as being ‘‘ eminent 
for his success among the girls’’ 
and Johnson said: ‘‘Frank has 
earried the empire of Cupid fur- 
ther than most men. When I was 
in Lincolnshire so many years ago, 
he attended me thither; and when 
we returned home together, I found 
that a female haymaker had fol- 
lowed him to London for love.’’ 

It was probably in 1767 that, as 
Boswell put it, Johnson’s ‘‘sincere 
regard for Francis . Barber, his 
faithful negro servant, made him 
so desirous of his further improve- 
ment, that he now placed him at 
school at Bishop Stortford, in 
Hertfordshire.’’ This was a gram- 
mar school attended by young gen- 
tlemen of the neighborhood who 
were preparing to enter the univer- 
sities. Once a creditable institu- 


tion, the school was already in a 
state of decay when Barber en- 
tered and it closed shortly after 
he left it some five years later. 
Early in 1772 he returned to John- 
son’s service and Boswell remarked 
on the 21st of March that he was 
‘*happy to find myself again in my 
friend’s study, and glad to see my 
old acquaintance, Mr, Francis Bar- 
ber, who has now returned home.’’ 

Johnson wrote many letters to 
Barber during his stay at the 
school, but only three are now 
extant. All were affectionate in 
tone and showed a concern for the 
Negro’s happiness, comfort, and 
scholastic progress. In one instance 
Johnson wrote, ‘‘I am well satis- 
fied with your progress, if you can 
really perform the exercises which 
you are set;...’’ and in another, 
‘*T have ordered you some clothes, 
which you will receive, I believe, 
next week.’’ 

How extensive Barber’s progress 
was cannot be determined now as 
there is no record of his work at 
the school. Johnson showed an in- 
terest in the books Barber studied 
and in one letter inquired as to his 
preferences, but the only book we 
know Barber admired was Fanny 
Burney’s Evelina. In a letter to 
Boswell, Bishop Perey made a 
slighting reference to Barber’s 
learning, but the fact that the Ne- 
gro made some use of his education 
when circumstances required him 
to open a school after Dr. John- 
son’s death would indicate that his 
time at Bishop Stortford was not 
wasted. The rough drafts of two 
letters written by Barber show him 
to have had an excellent hand and 
to have acquired something of the 
rich dignity of his master’s literary 
style. 

Sometime after returning to Lon- 
don from Bishop Stortford, Bar- 
ber married a white woman whose 
first name was Elizabeth. Some of 
Barber’s detractors, notably Sir 
John Hawkins, contend that she 
was of ‘‘low-conection’’ and hint 
that she was unfaithful to her black 
husband, but such little evidence 
as we have of her character would 
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tend to support an opposite view. 
Johnson was concerned for the suc- 
cess of the marriage but seems rath- 
er to have liked and respected 
‘*Betsy’’ than otherwise. When 
Anna Williams died in 1783, Betsy 
and the two daughters, who com- 
posed the extent of the family at 
that time, moved in with Johnson. 

Barber’s status in his master’s 
household must have been an un- 
usual one. Johnson was much in- 
terested in his servant’s moral wel- 
fare. He considered it his respon- 
sibility to advise ‘‘Frank,’’ as he 
advised so many others, and very 
frequently he and the black man 
knelt together at prayers. The 
servant not only looked after his 
master’s person, answered the 
door, waited at table, and took 
eare of the mail, but was also re- 
sponsible for purchasing the pro- 
visions. At least once, on instruc- 
tions from the dying man, Barber 
bled his master. 

In 1783, suffering so badly from 
dropsy that his thoughts turned 
more and more to his approaching 
death, Johnson announced his de- 
termination to reward the Negro 
for his faithful service and provide 
in his will for Barber’s security. 
The next year he told Boswell, 
**T have about the world I think 
above a thousand pounds, which I 
intend shall afford Frank an an- 
nuity of seventy pounds a year.”’ 
When the will was drawn up it re- 
vealed an arrangement made with 
Benet Langton’’ whereby, in return 
for £757-10/ which he had received 
from Dr. Johnson, he undertook 
to pay an annuity of £70 a year to 
Barber for life. The generosity of 
this arrangement is evident when 
it is realized that Johnson was by 
no means a rich man; as it turned 
out later, Barber received the equi- 
valent of £1500 from Johnson’s 
estate while the balance, which 
went to the author’s relatives, 
amounted to only £245. And John- 
son’s interest in Barber did not 
stop with this effort to give him 
economic security, for he asked 
William Wyndham, the statesman, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Miseducating the 
Children 


HOSE advocating brother- 
Tied in the District of Co- 

lumbia have presented a seri- 
ous protest against adopting Helen 
Bannerman’s Little Black Sambo 
in the public schools of the Capital 
of the Nation. It is a crime against 
democracy to have separate schools 
for the races. To set one race off 
from the other and to teach one to 
make fun of the other, as this book 
does, adds insult to injury. When 
asked to keep this book out of the 
schools, Superintendent Corning 
defended it on the grounds that 
the children dearly love the story. 
What else can one expect them to 
do but to love such a story when 
they are taught at their mother’s 
knees, at church and in the school- 
room to hate and shun Negroes? 
This is the way they are educated, 
and children go in the way they are 
taught. If it is the purpose of the 
schools to make mobsters and lynch- 
ers of the youth such books as those 
of Helen Bannerman will achieve 
that end. 


Anyone who has lived in the 
United States of America a few 
weeks cannot escape learning that 
the word ‘‘Sambo’’ is used to be- 
little the Negro and to treat the 
race with contempt. In its original 
use it was a polite term applied to 
the child of a mulatto and a pure- 
blooded Negro or to the child of an 
Indian and such a-Negro. It origi- 
nated from the Congo word 
Nzambu which means monkey. So 
many people of our time still take 
delight in classifying Negroes as 
monkeys. The expression ‘‘ Black 
Sambo’’ moreover, is self-contra- 
dictory and meaningless, for sambo 
correctly used is not black. It is a 
color in itself, and one had just as 
well speak of ‘‘Little Black Buc- 
kra’’ or ‘‘Little White Jap.’’ It is 
only in the colloquial use of the 
word in the United States that 
sambo is applied to all Negroes in 
caricature. If the schools of the 
country are to descend to this level 


of the common herd no good can 
result from the millions which we 
are spending on our so-called edu- 
cation. 

Instead of encouraging hate- 
mongers like Helen Bannerman in 
the writing of such books, these 
works should be collected and 
burned and the authors of them 
should be seized, convicted of their 
high crime against society and so 
isolated as to relieve the public of 
such dangerous criminals. There 
can be no brotherhood in this world 
as long as people are encouraged to 
teach race hate. There can be no 
such thing as a democracy where 
children are educated from the cra- 
dle to the grave to ridicule, handi- 
cap, fight and destroy others mere- 
ly because they do not belong to the 
same race to which they do. The 
present effort for world peace is 
fast becoming a farce because men 
are unwilling to abandon race hate 
and its selfishness. 





Questions on the 
October Issue 


1. What do you know about the Ne- 
groes in Philadelphia before the 
Civil War with respect to home 
ownership, occupations, schools 
and churches? 


2. What Negroes of Philadelphia be- 
came prominent and useful be- 
fore the Civil War and in what 
capacities did they serve? 


3. What they achieved was accom- 
plished in spite of many handi- 
caps. What were some of the 
worst handicaps which they en- 
countered? 


4. How do the Negroes of Phila- 
delphia of today compare with 
those of the period before the 
Civil War? 


5. How did the Negroes of Philadel- 
phia before the Civil War com- 
pare with Negroes in other large 
cities, such as Boston, New Haven, 
New York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago? 


6. In what way was Philadelphia re- 
sponsible for the career of Mif- 
flin Wistar Gibbs and his distin- 
guished brother Jonathan Clark- 
son Gibbs? 


7. Comparing the two brothers, 
which one would you say rendered 
the better service to his race, his 
state and his nation? 


) 


8. Mifflin Wistar Gibbs was once set- 
tled in Canada and had made a 
prosperous beginning there in 
business and politics. Did he 
choose the proper course when 
he returned to the United States? 


9. Have you ever been to the West 
Indies or Caribbean or talked 
with someone who has been in 
that part of the Western Hemis- 
phere? 


What is the condition of the la- 
boring class in the Caribbean? 
How would you compare their 
condition with that of the labor. 
ing class in the United States? 


What do we mean by consular 
service? What are the duties of 
a consul? Mention as many as. 
five Negroes who have functioned 
as consuls. 


How do you distinguish between 
a consul and a minister? Between 
a minister and an ambassador? 
Have any Negroes served in these 
capacities? 


10. 


11. 


12. 





Book of the Month 


Jamba, by Wilfrid Dyson Hambly 
(Chicago: Pellegrini and Cudahy,. 
Price $2.75) is an interesting African 
story, told by an experienced anthro- 
pologist who had the opportunity to. 
live among the people about whom he 
writes. He is concerned here with the 
Ovimbundu, “the People of the Fog,” 
who take their name from the jungle 
mists that veil their land, who perform 
magic rites, sacrifice to ancestral gods. 
and indulge in orgiastic dances. The 
connecting thread is the story of Jam- | 
ba and his love for Miapia. With this. 
touch of romance the work is made 
more readable than that of the aver- 
age scientist and will doubtless circu- 
late freely among both students of 
Africa and travellers in those parts. 


The story brings out the conflict of 
the Native African ideas of life with 
those of the European conquerors and 
the inevitable result therefrom. The 
Native makes an effort to extricate 
himself from the inevitable fusion and 
seeks a new habitation where such in- 
fluences are not dominant. In this iso- 
lation he finds satisfaction in being 
himself and in the joys by which life- 
according to the folkways of his people 
is made worthwhile. The author suc- 
ceeds in showing. the enduring factor 
in the so-called primitive life of the 
aborigines and thus gives the westerner 
a better grasp of what is at work in 
the African mind. How well he has 
done this task can be checked. only 
by someone who, like the author, has 
lived among these people and has had 
their confidence. 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA AS A MANDATE 


History 

HE area now known as South 

West Africa was ‘‘discov- 

ered’’ in 1484 by Diego Cao 
of Portugal. His voyage down the 
coast of Africa, and his landing on 
the rocky promontory near Walvis 
Bay was part of the movement 
sponsored at the time by the Portu- 
guese to find a route around Africa 
to India. 

In 1488 Bartholomew Diaz land- 
ed on the shores of Africa at Angra 
Pequena, and at the mouth of the 
Orange River. But none of these 
explorers, nor anybody else at the 
time, seemed to have ventured into 
the interior. 

The Dutch, who had settled at 
the Cape subsequent to the found- 
ing there of a re-fueling station by 
Holland in 1652, made several at- 
tempts to explore the south west 
eoast. The ship Grundel was sent 
in 1670, and the Bode was sent in 
1677. Nothing came of these at- 
tempts, partly because of the hos- 
tile reception of the Natives. There 
were overland attempts to explore 
the interior from the settlement at 
the Cape. The first white man to 
eross to the north of the Orange 
River was a Cape farmer and 
‘hunter, Jacobus Coetze, in 1760.7 

The first permanent settlements 
were made in the territory by mis- 
‘sionaries. The London Mission So- 
ciety sent the Reverend Mr. 
Schmelen who founded mission sta- 
tions at Bethanie in 1814, 1823, 
and 1825. Later the London so- 
ciety turned over its work to the 
Rhenish Missionary Society, and 
these missionaries arrived in 1840.7 
‘These Rhenish missionaries were 
from Berlin, and their presence in 
South West Africa made it possible 
later for Bismarck to work out and 
apply his system of ‘‘missionary, 
trader, and soldier,’’ in Germany’s 
attempt at imperialism at a time 


1Union of South Africa: The History 
of A Mandate, p. 7. Distributed in the 
U. 8. by the Union of South Africa Gov- 
ernment Information Office, New York, 
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when imperialism was ‘‘unpopu- 
lar.’’ 

The ‘‘trader’’ section of the sys- 
tem developed when one Herr Vo- 
gelsang landed at Angra Pequena 
in 1883, and began trading in the 
name of Herr Luderitz, a mer- 
chant of Bremen. It is a matter of 
record how the Great Chancellor 
“tricked” the British into admit- 
ting that they had no jurisdiction 
over the area by asking them to 
protect a German missionary on the 
spot. The Deutsche Kolonial Ge- 
sellschaft was formed and a char- 
ter was granted in 1885. In 1886 
and 1890 the boundary question 
was settled with Portugal and 
Great Britain. Soldiers arrived in 
1889, and the whole territory was 
annexed in 1892. It is of interest 
to note that the first German Gov- 
ernment Commissioner sent to the 
Territory in 1885 was Dr. H. E. 
Goering, father of the “Second 
Nazi of the Reich,” Herman Goer- 
ing, who cheated the gallows after 
the Nuernberg trials by swallow- 
ing poison. 

Upon annexation by the Ger- 
mans in 1892 began a period of 
misrule, oppression, and cruelty 
that has few parallels in history. 
The trouble seemed to have 
stemmed from the natural resent- 
ment of the Natives to intruders, 
the over-bearing arrogance of the 
Prussians, the system of cattle- 
stealing resorted to by the invad- 
ers, the disregard for promised 
and guaranteed rights, and the 
policy later begun by the Germans 
of trying to break up the tribal 
life of the Natives. 

A detailed narrative of this mis- 
rule is, of course, out of place in 
a brief treatise of this kind. Ref- 
erence will be made briefly to a 
few typical examples. In 1893 the 
Germans made demands on the 
chief of the Hottentots, Hendrik 
Witbooi, and his followers for 
complete submission. Upon his re- 
fusal the Germans made a savage 
attack on the village of Horn- 
kranz, at dawn on the morning of 


April 12. German troops fired in- 
discriminately into the grass huts 
where Hottentot families were 
sleeping. One hundred and fifty 
Natives were killed, including 
women and children.’ 

Ten years later, goaded by con- 
tinued cruelty and oppression, the 
Hottentots rose in rebellion. They 
were joined later by the Hereros 
and Damaras. The war lasted un- 
til 1907. The Germans ultimately 
had to send 15,000 soldiers to the 
territory. Of this number they 
lost 2,000. But, of course, the Na- 
tive were no match for the highly 
trained and well-armed German 
soldiers. They were the victims of 
frightful cruelties. Von Trotha, 
noted for his excesses in warfare, 
was sent to take charge. He is- 
sued his notorious “Vernichtungs 
Befehl,” extermination orders, un- 
der which no captures of men, 
women or children were to be re- 
ported. By 1907 resistance was all 
but broken. The Hereros had been 
reduced by 80 per cent, and the 
Hottentots and Damaras by more 
than one half. The few Natives 
that were left were reduced to ab- 
ject poverty by the loss of all their 
cattle and small stocks.* 

During World War I, in Janu- 
ary, 1915, South African forces 
under the command of General 
Louis Botha advanced into the 
Territory. The conquest was com- 
plete with the surrender of the 
Germans at Korab, July 9, 1915. 
After the conquest German South 
West Africa became the “Protec- 
torate of South West Africa in 
Military Occupation of the Union 
Forces”; and thus it remained un- 
til it was placed under mandate to 
the Union of South Africa by the 
League of Nations. 


THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE 


The Territory of South West Af- 
rica is bounded on the north by 
Angola and Northern Rhodesia, on 
the east by Bechuanaland and a 


3Ibid., p. 14. 
4Tbid., p. 16. 
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part of the Union, on the south by 
the Orange River and the Union, 
and on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The area lies in the trop- 
ics, for the most part, but the cli- 
mate as a whole is temperate. Rain- 
fall is scarce, varying from one 
inch along the coastal belt, to six 
inches in the south. Rainfall is 
greatest in the northern region 
with about 22 inches, while in the 
central portion it is around 12. 
The dry season runs from Novem- 
ber until April.® 

There are two great deserts,—the 
Kalahari on the east and the Na- 
mib on the west. The central area 
is a plateau, and is the most habit- 
able portion of the country. Here 
also the land is best suited for the 
pastoral industry. 

There are few good rivers in the 
territory. In the northern bound- 
ary there are the Kunene and the 
Okavango. On the southern bound- 
ary is the Orange. Other small 
rivers are the Kuiseb, the Swakop, 
the Konkip, the Hom, and the 
Ugab. 

The principal towns are Wind- 
hoek, the capital, Swakopmund, 
Keetmanshop, and Luderitz. The 
territory has an area of 317,725 
square miles, excluding Walvis 
Bay. 

The three general classes of peo- 
ple who live in the area are the 
Natives, the Coloured and the Euro- 
peans. The Europeans numbered 
38,000 in 1946. They are European 
only in descent because they were 
born either in the Territory or in 
the Union of South Africa. Of this 
number about 13,000 are Germans. 
The Germans are not citizens, hav- 
ing been de-naturalized by the 
Union Government in 1942. The 
other 25,000 Europeans are citizens 
of the Union, and are British sub- 
jects. Some of them are of English 
descent and others are Boers. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
people of South West Africa (and 
of the Union, too) are those la- 
belled ‘‘Coloured.’’ They are the 


5Mitchell, Nick P.: African Mandates 
of the British Commonwealth, pp. 33-34. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, 1931. 

®8Union of South Africa: The History 
of A Mandate, op. cit., p. 23. 


descendants of people who were the 
products of an intermixing be- 
tween the yellow-skinned Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen, and the Euro- 
peans, in South Africa. Their an- 
cestors had ‘‘trekked’’ into the 
Territory many years before. They 
are called by the odious name of 
‘‘Bastards’’ by European South 
Africans. They live for the most 
part to themselves on a Reserve 
known as the Rehoboth Baster Ge- 
biet in the Police Zone. They num- 
ber about 19,450. 

The Natives in South West Af- 
rica numbered in 1944 about 284,- 
400. They live both in the Police 
Zone, and on the Reserves outside 
the Zone. Those living in the Po- 
lice Zone number about 174,167, 
the great majority being Ovambos 
of the Bantu tribe.” 

The Native territories (Reserves) 
outside the Zone are in the north 
and make up Kaokoveld-Ovambo- 
Okavango area. The Natives and 
Coloureds within the Police Zone 
have 18 Reserves set aside for them, 
though many live and work on the 
farms of white farmers, in the 
mines, and in urban areas. 

The three most powerful groups 
are the Bantus, the Hottentots, and 
the Berg Damaras. The principal 
Bantus are the Ovambos and the 
Hereros. The Ovambos live for the 
most part in the Native territories 
outside the Zone. They, as other 
tribes in the Native territories out- 
side the Zone, have kept their tri- 
bal structure intact. The Ovambos 
are an agricultural people. They 
number 130,000. The Hereros live 
for the most part in the northern 
and central areas in the Police 
Zone. They are pastoral, and num- 
ber about 33,000. 

The principal Hottentots are the 
Bondels and the Oorlams. The Hot- 
tentots live for the most part in the 
southern, Great Namaqualand sec- 
tion in the Police Zone, and are 
sometimes called ‘‘Namas.’’ A few 
of them live in the Kaokoveld sec- 
tion of the Native territories. Their 
number is around 28,000, and they 
are pastoralists. 

The Berg Damaras number about 
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32,000. They are fairly well dis- 
persed, with many living in the 
northwest and in the southern part 
of the Zone in Great Namaqualand. 

There are many other tribes of 
lesser importance. Principally there 
are the Bushmen who live in the 
deserts, and the Okavangos who 
live in that area. 


INDUSTRIES 

Pastoral farming is the most im- 
portant industry of the Territory. 
The country is particularly suited 
to the growing of Persian lambs, 
and the pelts of these lambs find 
ready markets in many countries 
of the world, especially in America. 
Hundreds of thousands of cattle, 
sheep, and goats are also raised 
each year, both for local consump- 
tion and for foreign markets. 
Along with ranching has also 
grown the dairying industry.’ 

Because of insufficient rainfall 
agricultural farming is restricted. 
In some areas with the aid of small- 
seale irrigation some wheat, lucerne 
and vegetables are grown. Millet, 
potatoes, tobacco, sorghum, melons, 
and fruit are also produced.® 

The second most important in- 
dustry is mining. Valuable depos- 
its of diamonds, copper, tin, gold, 
eoal, lithium, fluorspar, vanadium, 
wolfram, tantalite, lepidolite, ice- 
land spar, and beryllium are 
mined.?° 

Manufacturing, too, is growing. 
Glass products, the extraction of 
building stones, wood-carving and 
vehicles are some of the items pro- 
duced in the factories. 


Tue Manpats System aT Work 


The Mandate System was set up 
to handle the colonies and protec- 
torates detached from the nations 
that lost World War I. It was pro- 
vided for in Article XXII of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Under Article 119 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, signed with Germany 
June 28, 1919, Germany renounced 
in favor of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all her 
rights over her overseas posses- 


8Ibid., p. 36. 

®Mitchell, Nick P., op. cit., p. 34. 

10Union of South Africa: The History 
of A Mandate, op. cit., p. 31. 
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sions. By the Treaty of Sevres 
signed August, 1920 Turkey lost 
certain possessions. These terri- 
tories theoretically became the 
property of the League. They were 
subsequently mandated to certain 
nations to be administered as a 
trust under the League. 

The Mandate System was essen- 
tially a compromise. It was a com- 
promise between the system of out- 
right annexation advocated by 
most of the victors, and a system of 
international control. Students of 
world affairs agree that the system 
was far préferable to annexation, 
and that it was the best thing that 
could have been salvaged from the 
attitudes and conflicting claims of 
the victors at Versailles. That it 
did not work too well was due to 
the ambiguity of the language of 
the text of Article XXII, and the 
attitude of certain nations to whom 
Mandates were assigned. This has 
been particularly true in the case 
of South West Africa. 

The adoption of the Mandate 
System was due in large measure 
to the relentless fight waged for it 
by President Woodrow Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson’s idealism regarding 
the destiny of these foreign people 
has been a topie of great interest 
to many consistent and sincere stu- 
dents of world affairs. It was put 
tersely by that eminent historian 
and teacher, Rayford W. Logan, in 
these words: ‘‘It is—to the writer, 
at any rate—one of the great enig- 
mas of history that Mr. Wilson 
should have been so vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of Bantus, 
Oulofs, Mandingoes, Doualas, and 
other tribes of which he had prob- 
ably never heard while he remained 
deaf to the pleas of black peons in 
the country under his direct ad- 
ministration, ’’!4 

Under Article XXII of the 
League Covenant there were three 
classes of communities and terri- 
tories to be given over to certain 
nations, ‘‘the tutelage of which 
was to be exercised by them as 
Mandatories on behalf of the 


1lLogan, Rayford W.: The Operation 
of the Mandate System in Africa 1919- 
1927, p. 4. Foundation Publishers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942. 


League.’’ They have been desig- 
nated as: Class A Mandates, Class 
B Mandates, and Class C Man- 
dates. Their description can best 
be given by citing the whole of 
Article XXII of the Covenant. 


ARTICLE XXII 


1. To those colonies and terri- 
tories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be un- 
der the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and 
which are inhabited by people not 
yet able to stand by themselves un- 
der the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be ap- 
plied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peo- 
ples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be 
embodied in this Covenant. 

2. The best method of giving 
practical effect to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples 
should be entrusted to advanced 
nations who by reason of their re- 
sources, their experience or their 
geographical position can best un- 
dertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and 
that this tutelage should be exer- 
cised by them as Mandatories on 
behalf of the League. 

3. The character of the mandate 
must differ according to the stage 
of the development of the people, 
the geographical situation of the 
territery, its economic conditions 
and other similar circumstances. 

4. Certain communities former- 
ly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of develop- 
ment where their existence as in- 
dependent nations can be provi- 
sionally recognized subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a Mandatory un- 
til such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory. 

5. Other peoples, especially 
those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the Mandatory must 
be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under condi- 
tions which will guarantee freedom 
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of conscience and religion, subject 
only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition 
of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor 
traffic, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the 
defence of territory, and will also 
secure equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce of other mem- 
bers of the League. 

6. There are territories, such as 
South West Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Islands, which, 
owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or 
their remoteness from the centres 
of civilization, or their geographi- 
eal contiguity to the territory of 
the Mandatory, and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered 
under the laws of the Mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above 
mentioned in the interests of the 
indigenous population. 

7. In every case of mandate, the 
Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in refer- 
ence to the territory committed to 
its charge. 

8. The degree of authority, con- 
trol, or administration to be exer- 
cised by the Mandatory shall, if not 
previously agreed upon by the 
members of the League, be explic- 
itly defined in each case by the 
Council. 

9. A permanent Commission 
shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the 
Mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to 
the observance of the mandates. 

The Class C territory of South 
West Africa was assigned as a 
Mandate to the Union of South Af- 
rica by the Council on December 
17, 1920. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


For the purpose of administra- 
tion the country is divided into two 
zones. These zones are the Police 
Zone, and the Native territories 
(Reserves) of Ovamboland-Kaoko- 
veld, and Okavango. The Police 
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Zone is divided into 16 districts. 
There are 18 Reserves in the Police 
Zone, set aside for the Natives and 
Coloureds. The 38,000 Europeans 
live in the Police Zone, and there 
are 129,681 Natives and Coloureds, 
who live both on the Reserves and 
among the whites in urban and 
rural areas where they find employ- 
ment.!? 

The head of the South West Af- 
rican Government is an Adminis- 
trator, appointed by the Union 
jJovernment. There is also a Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Executive 
Committee, an Advisory Council, 
and a system of courts. 

The Legislative Assembly is com- 
posed of 18 members, 12 of whom 
are elected, and six nominated by 
the Administrator. They serve for 
five years. The Executive Commit- 
tee is composed of the Administra- 
tor and four members elected by 
the Assembly. The Advisory Coun- 
cil consists of the Administrator, 
the Executive Committee, and 
three additional members appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

The judicial system is composed 
of the High Court of South West 
Africa, consisting of a single judge, 
two Circuit Courts, and one Magis- 
trate Court in each of the 16 dis- 
tricts. There are 14 Magistrates 
(two districts are combined), and 
they have administrative as well as 
judicial functions. In addition, all 
Native Commissioners, and Officers 
in charge of Native affairs can con- 
duct courts for trials of Natives, 
There is no jury system in opera- 
tion."8 

By provisions of the Constitu- 
tion only British subjects may vote 
and hold public office. While Na- 
tives are subject to the law, and are 
under the Governmental machin- 
ery, they have absolutely no part 
in its making or operation. The 
Coloured fare a little better. In the 
Rehoboth district on the Reserve 
known as the Rehoboth Baster Ge- 
biet, the Coloured have an agree- 
ment with the Administrator under 
which they elect their council to 
regulate internal affairs. But the 


12Union of South Africa: The History 
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European Magistrate of the dis- 
trict presides over the council and 
acts as ‘‘Kaptein.’’!4 

The administration of Native af- 
fairs is under the direct control of 
the Administrator, with the advice 
of the Council. The Assembly and 
the Committee have no jurisdiction 
whatsoever. Under the Adminis- 
trator there is the Chief Native 
Commissioner, and under him 
there are three Native Commission- 
ers. One of the Native Commis- 
sioners has charge of the Native 
Affairs Branch of the Government, 
one has charge of the Native terri- 
tory of Ovamboland - Kaokoveld, 
and the other has charge of the Na- 
tive territory of Okavango. In the 
Police Zone the Magistrate of each 
district is the Native Commission- 
er, and administers Native affairs 
in the district. In charge of each 
Native Reserve in a district is a 
Welfare Officer, who is under the 
Magistrate. 

There is a Native Reserve Board 
in each Reserve. It consists of the 
headman and up to six additional 
Natives elected by the Natives. It 
meets usually four times a year, 
and is presided over by the Magis- 
trate of the district. The Board’s 
only function is to advise the Wel- 
fare Officer, whose duty is to allot 
residential sites, keep pumping 
plants, buildings, fences and roads 
in order, brand stock, collect fees, 
and keep all necessary records. 

In the urban areas Natives must 
live apart from Europeans, in what 
are called Native townships. Here 
they are subject to local authori- 
ties, their only participation in the 
Government being an advisory 
board composed of three Natives. 
The Natives who live off the Re- 
serves in the rural areas are sub- 
ject to the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict in which they live. Of course, 
the Natives live in urban and rural 
areas only for the purpose of work- 
ing for the Europeans, 

In the Native territories outside 
of the Zone the Government is rep- 
resented by Native Commissioner 
C. H. L. Hahn and a staff composed 
of one assistant, one clerical, and a 
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surgeon in the Ovamboland-Kaoko- 
veld area, and by Native Commis- 
sioner H. L. P. Eedes and a medi- 
eal orderly in the Okavango area. 
These men administer the affairs of 
some 174,167 Natives! The Natives 
in these areas have had the least 
contact with western civilization, 
and have therefore maintained 
their tribal structure and primi- 
tive way of life almost unchanged. 
They live by growing grain, keep- 
ing stock, hunting and fishing. 
Land, grain and stock are held 
communally by ‘‘kraals.’’ A group 
of ‘‘kraals’’ (villages) make up an 
‘‘Omikunda,’’ which is under a 
sub-headman. A group of ‘‘Omi- 
kundas’’ compose a tribe. All sub- 
headmen form a tribal council. 
The council ‘‘governs’’ the tribe 
where there is no chief, and acts as 
adviser where there is a chief. The 
‘*eoverning’’ consists of maintain- 
ing law and order, and conducting 
‘‘trials’’ for all offences except 
murder and rape. These offences 
must be handled by the regular 
High Court. 


THE QUESTION oF LAND 


Most authorities on African 
problems agree that the trouble be- 
tween Natives and Europeans re- 
volves around two factors: Land 
and Labor.4® Professor N. P. 
Mitchell’? holds that the funda- 
mental reason for the existence of 
the land problem in the African 
Mandates is the total incompatibil- 
ity between the conceptions held by 
Europeans and Natives in regard 
to ownership and tenure of land. 
The European system generally, 
of course, is that of private owner- 
ship, with transfer of ownership by 
sale or inheritance as legal. To the 
African the idea of selling land by 
individuals is abhorrent. His con- 
ception is that the land belongs to 
the tribe, and that the chief or 
headman may dispose of it, but 
then wisely, and on behalf of the 
tribe. 

In South West Africa, from the 
beginning, it has been the policy 
of Europeans to appropriate the 

15] bid., pp. 74-75. 
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best land to themselves, and to 
move Natives on to Reserves set 
aside for them.!® This policy has 
been accentuated as the European 
population has increased. It has 
been the deliberate policy of the 
Government to encourage this in- 
crease by providing attractive land 
settlements, and assisting Euro- 
peans in purchasing them. Between 
1920 and 1924 the Government ap- 
propriated 785 holdings of 6,697,- 
409 hectares (one hectare equals 
2.471 acres) to 988 settlers. The 
land was valued at 579,029 pounds 
sterling.!® From 1924 to 1928 there 
were 357 holdings to 407 settlers of 
2,784,367 hectares, valued at 244,- 
506 pounds. During these same 
years (1924-28) there was an ad- 
ditional grant of 1,595,383 hec- 
tares to the original sales, princi- 
pally as grazing lands. There is a 
Lands Branch of the Government, 
and a Land and Agricultural Bank 
to help Europeans purchase land, 
already appropriated as Crown 
land by the Government.”° 

Today three-eighths of the total 
area of South West Africa is set 
aside as Native territories where 
174,167 Natives live. This is the 
Ovamboland-Kaokoveld, and Oka- 
vango areas. It should be noted 
here that this area may not be en- 
tered by any whites without a spe- 
cial permit. It is apparently safe 
for the Natives.: But, five-eighths 
of the total area is set aside as the 
Police Zone, where only 38,000 
Europeans, and some 129,680 non- 
Europeans live. Within the Police 
Zone there are 18 Reserves for Na- 
tives and Coloured.”4 


THE QUESTION oF LABOR 


The main problem in South West 
Africa is that of labor. This is true 
from the point of view of its neces- 
sity in developing the country, its 
necessity in the development of the 
Natives, and the way Native labor 
has been handled by the Euro- 
peans, That the Natives should 


18Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for the Year 1924, p. 22. Geneva, 1925. 

197 bid., p. 52. 

20Mitchell, Nick P., op. cit., pp. 85-86. 

21Union of South Africa: The History 
of a Mandate, op. cit., p. 30. 
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work in the interest of their own 
welfare is without question. That 
they should be the chief source of 
labor, both skilled and unskilled is 
equally obvious. But they have 
shown a disinelination in this re- 
gard that has seemed astonishing 
to Europeans. A measure of this is 
due without doubt to the commu- 
nal economic background of the 
Natives, but by far the most im- 
portant factor has been that the 
Europeans haye given them little 
incentive to work. 

Natives have been woefully un- 
derpaid. Working conditions have 
been worse than miserable, and the 
treatment that has been accorded 
them by haughty and avaricious 
Europeans has been of the variety 
that ‘‘they have no rights which a 
white man is bound to respect.’’ 
As a result of this situation Euro- 
peans have resorted to forceful re- 
eruiting everywhere in the Terri- 
tory where it would work. This has 
been done in spite of the section of 
Article 3 of the MANDATE FOR 
GERMAN SOUTH WEST AF- 
RICA which says: ‘‘The Manda- 
tory shall see that the slave trade is 
prohibited, and that no forced labor 
is permitted except for essential 
public works and services, and then 
only for adequate remuneration.’’ 

In the case of voluntary labor 
another source of trouble has been 
the use of the ‘‘contract system.’’ 
Natives have been induced, by one 
method or another, to sign con- 
tracts to work the terms of which 
they never understood. When the 
terms became evident in the process 
of operation and were found to be 
unfavorable, the Natives naturally 
wished to free themselves, and of- 
ten did.2? This to the Europeans, 
of course, was contract-breaking, 
and was punishable under the law. 

The REPORTS for 1924 showed 
the wage scale as follows: 

Mines :—9d. to 1s. 3d. a day with 
quarters, rations and free 
medical treatment. 

Tin fields :—2 pounds a month to 
2s. per day, with rations. 

Marble quarries: — wage scale 
same as Tin fields. 


22Logan, Rayford W., op. cit., p. 38. 
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Crayfish factories :—3s. to 4s. 6d. 
a day without quarters or food. 
Women: 2s. 6d. to 3s a day. 

Domestic service: —1 pound a 
month with food to 5 pounds 


without. Women: 10s. to 2 
pounds 10s. a month with 
food. 


Farm labor :—15s. a month with- 
out food, but with grazing 
privileges. Women: 10s. a 
month. 

Some of the abuses listed were: 

Farmers paid in kind, in IOU’s 
that were never redeemed, and 
held back some of pay. 

Farmers sometimes terminated 
grazing rights of servants. 

Mine owners forced recruits to 
walk 150 miles for medical ex- 
amination. 

Mine owners allowed Natives to 
work in mines after they had 
been found physically unfit. 

Mine owners were not providing 
healthful working and living 
conditions in mines, resulting 
in a very high death rate. 

But in spite of these adverse 

working conditions there has been 
a fair representation of Native 
workers in the country’s indus- 
tries. In 1923 there were 6,111 Na- 
tives working in mines. In 1924 
the number rose to 8,740. There 
were in 1928, out of a total of 106,- 
937 Natives in the Police Zone, 
23,929 working in urban areas in 
factories and private homes, and 
63,402 working in mines and on 
farms. In 1935, 17,880 Natives 
were living in urban areas working 
as domestic servants, and in the 
factories, and 65,395 were living in 
rural areas, working principally in 
the mines and on farms. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


It is difficult to tell from the An- 
nual Reports just what has been 
done for the health of Natives. The 
sections on health are so arranged, 
and the verbiage used of such 2 
nature as to obscure the aims and 
their accomplishment. It is fairly 
evident, though, that little has been 
done. 

It has been shown elsewhere in 
this treatise that for the Natives on 
the Reserves outside the Police 
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Zone the total contribution of the 
Government is supplying one Sur- 
geon in the Ovamboland area, and 
a medical orderly in the Okavango 
area. In the Police Zone there 
were, in 1935, only three Govern- 
ment hospitals for Natives. By 
1946 that number had risen to 
four. Perhaps a better idea can be 
obtained by looking at the Govern- 
ment expenditure for health. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1923-24 the Gov- 
ernment spent the huge sum of 
4,907 pounds on some 200,000 Na- 
tives. In 1928 the total rose to 
7,126, and in the period of 1934-35 
it was 11,788 pounds sterling. Dur- 
ing the same years the amount 
spent on Europeans, who in 1925 
numbered less than 25,000, was 
10,187, 15,951, and 11,532 pounds, 
respectively. 

In the years from 1922 to 1924 
the death rate reached the alarm- 
ing proportion of 40.11 per 1,000 
people, annually. In some years the 
death rate actually exceeded the 
birth rate. The Reports showed 
this as being true for the years of 
1926, 1928 and 1934. The Adminis- 
trator, in his Report for 1924, as- 
serted that ‘‘it must be admitted 
that the mortality on the Mines, 
and particularly on the Luderitz 
Fields, was startling.’’** As late as 
1935 the death rate in the mines 
was 14.05 a 1,000 annually.* 


23Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for 1924, op. cit., p. 83. 

24Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for the Year 1935, p. 53. Pretoria, 1936. 


In the field of education the 
‘*tutelage on behalf of the League”’ 
has broken down completely, as far 
as the Natives are concerned. But 
for the Europeans the system has 
worked well. Education for Euro- 
pean children is provided by the 
Government. Education for Na- 
tives and Coloureds, the kind that 
is provided, is done almost entire- 
ly by mission societies. That has 
been true from the beginning, and 
it is still true. It is the policy of the 
Government to provide at least a 
primary education for every Euro- 
pean child. To this end there is a 
compulsory school attendance law. 
To this end the Government col- 
lects students in ‘‘hostels’’ and 
boards them at Government ex- 
pense. Out of a potential school 
population of 7,600 in 1945-46, 
6,845 students were in school,— 
more than ninety per cent. There 
were in that year, for the Euro- 
pean population of 38,000, 6,111 
students in 53 Government schools, 
taught by 244 certified teachers. 
For this purpose the Government 
spent 275,000 pounds sterling in 
that year, and appropriated 320,- 
000 pounds for the year 1946-47. 
In addition to these Government 
schools there are 15 private schools 
employing 50 teachers for 734 stu- 
dents.*® 

For the education of 303,850 Na- 
tives and Coloureds the story is 
very different. For a _ potential 
school population in 1945 of 60,770 


25Union of South Africa: The History 
of A Mandate, op. cit., p. 43. 
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pupils, the Government provided 
seven schools, one of them for 
training teachers, and the magnifi- 
cent sum of 36,467 pounds sterling. 
The fact is that what little educa- 
tion that is provided is carried on 
almost entirely by mission societies. 
A part of the money spent for Na- 
tive education goes toward subsi- 
dizing some of these mission 
schools. There were in 1945, alto- 
gether, 113 schools, and 319 teach- 
ers. The total enrollment of Na- 
tives and Coloureds in all schools 
was 13,800, a little more than 22 
per cent of the potential school 
population.2 Very few of the 
teachers are certified, and most of 
them are Natives. 

In the Native territories outside 
the Police Zone education is car- 
ried on entirely by mission socie- 
ties. In the Ovamboland area the 
work is done by the Finnish, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Church 
of England mission societies. In 
the Okavango area the work is done 
by the Roman Catholic Mission So- 
ciety. What the Government 
thought of this type of education 
was shown by the REPORT for 
1924 in the complaint that the mis- 
sions after 54 years had not done 
much, that they taught too much 
Bible, that there are still no inter- 
preters to be found, and that no 
persons skilled in carpentry or 
blacksmithy had been produced.?" 


267bid., p. 70. 

27Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for 1924, op. cit., p. 31. 


ORDINARY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE. GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA FOR THE 


FISCAL YEARS INDICATED" 











1923-24 1924-25 925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929 30 1930-31° 1931-32 1932 33* 1933-34 1934-35 

Revenues _...... 849,238° 652,115 752,811 889,931 691,190 754,481 772,595 590,88 468,046 387,388 439,764 478,329 
Total Expendi- 

SO xo 629,062 713,152 714,636 638,062 694,329 737,478 827,156 766,813 752,394 602,963 613,414 685,200 
1. Total on Na- 

tives? sss 27,504 28,797 39,716 41,672 38,914 43,819 53,535 59,498 45,530 32,646 36,344 42,907 
2. Total on Ed- 

ueation _..._ 72,587 85,321 99,943 118,620 120,520 129,978 138,646 144,765 132,873 97,181 104,514 111,642 
3. Total on Na- 

tive Educ... 4,168 5,409 6;251 8,665 9,803 10,386 12,905 13,123 14,604 11,257 12,134 13,395 
4. Total on 

Health _.. 15,094 15,405 16,824 18,938 21,048 23,077 24,470 23,794 22,917 18,855 21,302 23,320 
5. Total on Na- 

tive Health. 4,907 6,068 7,702 12,647 7,808 7,126 11,207 9,714 9,967 7,351 9,852 11,788 
Population 
1. European _. 24,468 24,115 25,182 27,922 30,404 31,586 32,840 32,000 31,600 31,800 
I nih BA ei 186,175 234,790 247,571 261,117 237,701 243,936 237,647 242,290 241,733 236,734 





iChart worked cut from Reports for the years shown. 
*Wherever the word “Native” is used, Coloured are included. 
%Includes eastern portion of Caprivi Zipfel. 


“Includes all of Caprivi Zipfel. 





5All amounts in pounds sterling. 
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The Government did not begin 
helping these missions at all until 
1928. In that year the Government 
donated 100 pounds, and followed 
with the same amount in 1929. 

In 1924 there were in these areas 
(outside the Police Zone) 168 
schools, 4,689 pupils and 304 teach- 
ers, ten of whom were Europeans. 
The word ‘‘certified’’ is not used 
for these teachers, there being none 
who even approached that stand- 
ard. They are called ‘‘trained’’ 
and ‘‘untrained.’’ Trained teach- 
ers had about seven years of prep- 
aration,—three or four years in 
regular school and three years in 
teacher training. Untrained teach- 
ers had practically no schooling at 
all. In 1928 these mission schools 
had increased to 190, with 5,363 
students. 

In the Police Zone the story is 
little different. Here, other than 
the seven Government schools, edu- 
eation is carried on by four mission 
societies. They are the Rhenish 
Mission Society, the Roman Cath- 
olic Mission Society, the Church of 
England Mission Society, and the 
Wesleyan Mission Society. A com- 
parison of the European school 
system with that for the Natives is 
interesting. The types of European 
schools are: High School, Secon- 
dary School, Burgher School, Agri- 
eulture School, Primary School, 
and Farm School. For non-Euro- 
peans the types are: Training 
School, Industrial School, and Pri- 
mary School. In the European 
schools regular school curricula, 
depending on the type of school, 
are offered. In the schools for non- 
Europeans the curriculum consists 
of religious instruction, elementary 
arithmetic, simple hygiene, manual 
arts, and reading, writing and 
speaking.8 

In 1924 in the Police Zone there 
were no Government schools for 
non-Europeans, The Government 
donated 2,600 pounds to certain of 
the mission schools as a subsidy. In 
that year there were 44 mission 
schools, with 62 full time and part 


28Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for the Year 1928, pp. 47-53. Pretoria, 
1928. 


time teachers, and 2,618 students 
that shared in the Government 
subsidy. There were also 13 schools 
with 360 students that were un- 
aided.?® 

In 1928 the 27,922 Europeans 
had 53 Government schools, 34 
subsidized mission schools, and 
eleven non-subsidized mission 
schools. In these schools there were 
158 Government teachers (one un- 
certified ), 92 private teachers, with 
a total of 4,512 pupils. There were 
also 1,029 students in 19 hostels 
boarding at Government expense. 
The Government spent for these 
pupils the sum of 119,592 pounds 
sterling. In that year for 106,386 
Natives and Coloureds the Govern- 
ment spent 10,386 pounds. There 
were one Government school, 62 
subsidized mission schools, and one 
unaided mission school, all with 
3,858 pupils. There were 116 teach- 
ers, 53 being classified as 
‘‘trained’’ and 63 ‘‘untrained.’’*° 


(To be continued in next issue) 


29Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for 1924, op. cit., p. 50. 

30Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for 1928, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 





Robert Smalls and 
His Descendants 
(Continued from page 33) 


Holmes, but they are without off- 
spring. 

Janet Bampfield Davidson, an- 
other of the same line, was edu- 
eated at Scotia Seminary at Con- 
cord, North Carolina, and became 
a clerk in the Adjutant General’s 
Office in Washington, D. C. She 
married Edward E. Davidson. To 
them were born two children, a 
daughter Janet, a graduate of 
Hampton and now an instructor in 
physical education at Claflin Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
The daughter served as solo dancer 
with the Hampton group for three 
years. Their son Edward E. David- 
son, Jr., served as a storekeeper in 
the Second World War, and is now 
a clerk in the post office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Helen Brooks Giv- 
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ens, another of the Bampfields, was 
educated at Barber-Scotia Semi- 
nary and at Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, taught in the elementary 
schools of Charlotte, and then mar- 
ried the Reverend H. W. Givens, 
pastor of the Biddleville Presby- 
terian Church. They have one 
daughter, Lois, eleven years old. 
Ariana Boulware, still another of 
this line, was educated also at Sco- 
tia Seminary. She married Cald- 
well Ellwood Boulware who is an 
instructor in mathematics in the 
North Carolina State College at 
Durham. They have one daughter, 
Helen Judith Boulware, eleven 
vears old. 


Valiant Trotter 
(Continued from page 36) 
tional Equal Rights League. But, 
on the night of his birthday, April 
7, 1934, as he had often done be- 
fore, he went to the roof of his 
house, hoping to be undisturbed 
by the many visitors who some- 
times distracted his attention by 
seeking his advice on even trivial 
matters. With his eyes closed as 
he strode back and forth on the 
roof he stumbled over the edge. 
He must have stirred from his 
reverie as he found himself fall- 
ing. He clutched the drainpipe in 
order to support himself and hoist 
his body back onto the roof, but 
the old pipe yielded under the 
pressure of his weight. He hurtled 
to his death on the pavement be- 
low, tightly grasping a piece of 
his last supporter when he was 

found. 

In the years which have ensued 
since his death William Monroe 
Trotter has acquired the almost 
legendary aura of a symbol. He is 
extolled as the exemplar of the 
highest type of self-sacrificing lib- 
eral and progressive Negro leader- 
ship. He is venerated as a con- 
tinuator of the tradition of mili- 
taney with which the name of 


Frederick Douglass is associated. 
It is not his shame that Boston has 
not yet erected a monument to per- 
petuate his memory to posterity. 
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Francis Barber 


(Continued from page 38) 


to succeed him as the Negro’s ad- 
viser, friend, and protector. 

Barber is treated with great re- 
spect by Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s 
famous biographer, and one can- 
not but wonder, especially when 
Boswell’s support of Negro slavery 
is remembered, whether this careful 
treatment is not due more to grati- 
tude than real affection or respect. 
Boswell admits that Barber fur- 
nished him with very full infor- 
mation on the author’s earlier 
years; he does not point out that 
Barber helped him to secure cer- 
tain of Johnson’s effects which 
Hawkins had appropriated. Bar- 
ber seems to have had a sound 
knowledge of the value of John- 
son’s writings for, against his mas- 
ter’s orders, he preserved the Jour- 
ney into North Wales in 1774 and 
rescued the mutilated Annals of 
Johnson’s early life, which had 
been placed in the fire on the dying 
author’s orders. 

After Johnson’s death, Barber 
and his family left London and 
took up residence in Lichfield, evi- 
dently in August, 1786. Barber 
needed to reduce his expenses as 
he was already overdrawn on his 
annuity. His health was poor, and 
with an ailing wife and delicate 
children his expenses naturally in- 
creased. Barber was not the was- 
trel he was sometimes considered 
to be, but it does appear that he 
had no skill at managing money. 
He had had no business experience 
and he would have learned no 
sound principles of domestic eco- 
nomy in Johnson’s poorly regu- 
lated household. ° 

In 1793 a journalist described 
Barber as ‘‘low of stature, marked 
with the small pox, has lost his 
teeth; appears aged and infirm; 
clean and neat, .. .’’ By August, 
1797, reduced to selling Johnson’s 
relics, his principal exhausted, and 
very close to poverty, Barber 
moved his family to Burntwood, 
a small village about four miles 
west of Lichfield. Here he started 
a school, evidently considering that 


a more practical venture than Bos- 
well’s suggestion that he open a 
book store in Lichfield. But he 
did not live to make any marked 
success of his school. His obituary 
appears in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for February, 1801. It dates 
his death as February 13, 1801; 
actually he died sometime in Janu- 
ary. The nature of the complaint 
which caused his death is not 
known. As a boy he had been 
subject to a throat malady, but it 
is not certain that. that was the 
‘troublesome disease’’ which had 
plagued him for so long as an 
adult. 

Barber’s widow survived him for 
fifteen years, a major economic feat 
considering the straights in which 
she must have found herself on her 
husband’s death. The Barber’s 
had had at least four children and 
possibly six, but it cannot be deter- 
mined how many of the children 
were alive when their father died. 
Mrs. Barber soon returned to Lich- 
field where she and one of her 
daughters kept a day school for 
children in Stow Street. Though 
this could have brought in little 
more than a bare living, Mrs. Bar- 
ber somehow managed to keep the 
family going without having to re- 
sort to selling the Johnson trinkets 
which she had. It appears that 
some of these were given directly 
to her, rather than to her husband, 
and the fact that she kept them 
until her death, knowitig their com- 
mercial value and in need of money 
as she was, would indicate that she 
must have had a high regard for 
the famous author. One item in 
her possession was an original 
miniature painted in 1736 when 
Johnson was twenty-eight, the only 
likeness of him made at such an 
early age. She also had a prayer- 
book once used by Johnson’s wife 
and signed by both Mrs. Johnson 


* and Mrs. Barber. 


Samuel Barber, obviously named 
after the family’s great benefactor, 
was the only one of the children 
who lived to any age and left a 
record. He became a_ fervent 
preacher of some note in Staford- 
shire. Some of his children mi- 
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grated to America. As late as 1912 
there were descendants of Francis 
Barber living in this country and 
in England. 

Johnson’s friend, the famous Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, painted two por- 
traits of a Negro, commonly sup- 
posed to have been Francis Barber. 
However, Reynolds also had a Ne- 
gro servant and, as there is some 
confusion about the titles of the 
pictures, it is not certain that Bar- 
ber was the subject of either por- 
trait. 

The story of Francis Barber’s 
life and his relationship to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson is fragmentary. 
Such facts as have been brought 
to light by research and sifted 
through the prejudices, personal 
and racial, of those who first re- 
ported them, reflect credit upon 
Barber as well as upon the man 
who was the chief literary figure 
of his age. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


higher functions of these Ne- 
groes. Nufio de Olano was Bal- 


boa’s main support in fighting his 
way across the Isthmus to the. Pa- 
cific Ocean. When rations were 
running short among the followers 
of Cortez in Mexico Juan Garrido 
experimented with wheat to in- 
crease the food supply and became 
the first planter of this grain in 
the Western Hemisphere. Este- 
vanico led the expedition of the 
Spainards into the territory of the 
Zuni Indians in what is now New 
Mexico and Arizona. A Negro of 
those later days became a rich 
miner and planter in Guatemala. 
Another Negro, Francisco Xavier 
de Luna, so distinguished himself 
as to become the first native bishop 
of the Catholic Church in America. 
And so on the story goes, and it be- 
comes more compelling with the 
record of the large number of Ne- 
groes who owned plantations of 
thousands of acres and other 
wealth which gave them front rank 
in Louisiana. In San Francisco 
prior to 1850 was a rich Negro, 
the city treasurer. 
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A MISLEADING TERM 


Negroes of the United States are referred to 

along with others as one of the minority sr oui 
Persons uninformed in the history of the Unit 
States are thereby given the impression that the 
Negroes recently reached the United States along 
with the Asiatics and Southern Europeans who 
have come to these shores mainly since the Civil 
War. The term minority group may be accurately 
applied to the Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, and ” 
the like with such connotation, but tt»is’#n efifor 
to refer thus to the American Negro. Every ef 
fort should be made to set aright those now deal 
ing seriously with social problems. This task is not 
a matter of changing the attitude of the illiterates, 
for practically all Americans are ignorant as to the 
past and present status of the Negro except know- 
ing that members of this race were once enslaved 
in America and that they are now hated and 
segregated. 

Negroes are not recent immigrants into the 
United States and they are not here in small num- 
bers. The Negro has been a pioneer and maker 
of America. Negroes came with the Latin ex 
plorers who subdued and settled the West Indies, 
South America, Central America, Florida, Cale 
fornia, the Southwestern part of the United States 
and Canada, some of them more than a century 
before the race-hating English and Dutch sent out 
colonists to settle along the Atlantic shores. The 
Portuguese and Spaniards were trading with Af- 
rica and had brought a number of Africans to 
Europe as early as 1442. They had thus éStaby 
lished contact with the Negro race’ 177 years be- 
fore the English made their acquaintance with 
them through that Dutch vessel which brought 20 
Negroes to Jamestown in 1619. Negroes accom- 
panying Spaniards on their expedition toward the 
north from Florida. figured in the settlement of 
San Miguel near the present site of Jamestown in 
1525; but they reached the decision that they were 
not being treated right, broke up the settlement, 
and returned to the West Indies. 

Traces of the Negro appear today in the blood 
and the material culture of the people of all these 


[Is THE usual treatment of social problems the 


parts of the Western Hemisphere which they 
reached in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The study of the people themselves show how they 
have absorbed the Negro population in not only 
Latin America but in Florida, Louisiana, Califor- 
nia, and sections in the Southwest wherever the 
fair-minded Latin dominated the scene. Evidences 
of African art in the house construction and fur- 
niture produced by the Negroes of those parts still 
remain. Their dialect as an influence on the lan- 
guage spoken by their neighbors is apparent, as is 
also the rich folk literature which we are just be- 
ginning to appreciate as a contribution to American 
culture. The stamp of the African on religion in 
A™erica atid the unusual achievement in music are 
incontestable. In spite of the antagonistic and 
supercillious attitude of the English speaking ele- 
ment on the continent the Negro as a pioneer and 
maker of America has been a constructive force 
even in the development of the culture which the 
Nordic was unable wholly to dominate. In the 
final analysis American culture at its best is the re- 
sult of the conflict and fusion of several cultures of 


which that of the Negro has been outstanding. 


The awakened Negro keenly resents the action 
of the recent arrivals immigrating from Europe 
and almost immediately trying to lord it over the 
Negro who has been the pioneer in what is now the 
United States and an indispensable maker of this 
nation. ‘The Negro keenly resents the slur that 
he'¢ame to America with the early explorers as a 
slave. This could not be true, for slavery as it 
developed later was unknown to Europeans in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Slavery devel- 
oped in the seventeenth century, along with the 
cultivation of indigo, sugar, tobacco and cotton. 
The Negroes who came over with the early Latin 
adventurers were no more slaves than any other 
working people of that time who served inden- 
tures. These Negro companions were brought 
along to function as laborers on the vessels and ‘to 
fight the battles waged against the Indians for the 
possession of the Americas. 


There is, moreover, abundant evidence of the 
(Continued on page 47) 
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